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long tete-a-tetes.   On one side was the accomplished coquette, possibly only determined to make a plaything of the man of genius, to charm him and keep him at her feet; or perhaps with a lurking hope that her skilful game would turn to earnestness, and that in the course of it she would manage to forget that charming young Metternich who died at  Florence   and left her inconsolable.     On the other was Balzac, his senses bewildered by passionate   love, but   his   acuteness   and  knowledge of human nature not allowing him to be altogether deceived; so that he writes to Madame Carraud: " She is the most delicate type of woman—Madame de Beauseant, only better; but are not all these pretty manners  exercised at the expense of the heart ? "*    Nevertheless, these were  only passing doubts: he could not really believe that she would behave as she was doing if there were no love for him in her heart, and he pursued his suit with the intense ardour natural to him.     Occasionally she became alarmed, and tried to rebuff him by a cold, irritable manner ; but he  continued to treat her with the utmost gentleness.    No doubt, she was not altogether without feeling: an absolutely cold woman could not have exercised dominion over a man of the stamp of Balzac; and though she is always represented as playing a game, probably there were  agitations,  doubts,  questionings,  and possibly real trouble, on her side, as well as on that of Balzac.    At any rate, the admirer of his novels
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